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which suffered gradual expansion from a series of redactions. The design was fixed 
by the original poet when he chose the wrath of Achilles for his theme; the later redac- 
tors respected, to a certain extent, his limits. Their part was to vary and embellish, 
varias inducere plumas; but some dislocation of the original sequence of the story, 
some rending of the tissues, was inevitable. With as many variations as scholars, this 
view now prevails. 

A feature of the book especially commendable is the bibliography to be found 
after each important author, or group of authors. This covers MSS, editions, 
literature, translations; and while here omissions will be more noticeable than in 
the text, it will be especially helpful to the teacher and student, and not unwelcome 
to the specialist for all general lines outside of his own particular authors. There 
is also a serviceable chronological table and a very good and full index. 

C. F. S. 



Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By T. Rice 
Holmes. Oxford: The Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1907. Pp. xvi+764. $5. net. 

Mr. Holmes's earlier book, Caesar's Conquest of Gaul, is today the most valu- 
able single work in the literature of Caesar's Gallic campaigns. As its title 
indicates, it contains no discussion of the questions involved in the expeditions 
to Britain, except indeed an inadequate discussion of the port from which he 
sailed. Mr. Holmes has now filled the gap thus left in his former work, by giving 
us a companion volume, worthy in every respect of its predecessor. The aim of 
the present work differs, however, from that of the former. In the Conquest of 
Gaul Mr. Holmes set out to explain Caesar's narrative, and was drawn incidentally 
into a discussion of the ethnology of Gaul: in the present volume he sets him- 
self the task of bringing together into one work all that is known of man in Bri- 
tain from the Palaeolithic Age down to 43 A. v., when the Roman occupation of 
Britain began under Claudius. Students of the former work are fully prepared 
for the fairness and open-mindedness of the present one. They will not expect 
to agree with all the arguments and conclusions, but they will know that Mr. 
Holmes has himself stated the evidence on which they may form their own differing 
conclusions. They will find some improvement in the marshalling of the evidence, 
though even yet the author's desire to do justice to all earlier theories occasionally 
entangles his reader in a maze of poorly arranged discussion, in spite of Mr. 
Holmes's own clear thinking and most readable English style. 

The interest of Latin teachers will probably center on the 300 pages or less 
which discuss Caesar's invasions, and especially on the solution of those most 
vexed questions, Caesar's starting-point and landing-place. In recent years 
the discussion on these points has narrowed down to the question whether he 
sailed from Boulogne or Wissant, and whether, after approaching Britain, he 
sailed east from Dover to the vicinity of Deal or west from Folkestone to that of 
Hythe. Mr. Holmes now claims to have demonstrated to a certainty that Caesar 
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sailed in both voyages from Boulogne, and that he landed a little south of Deal in 
his first voyage, a little north of Deal in his second. Probably he has made his 
claim good. At any rate, it seems impossible that anyone should ever again 
seriously deny that Caesar landed near Deal. If one feels a lingering skepti- 
cism in regard to Boulogne, it is perhaps because Mr. Holmes himself in his 
earlier book argued so confidently for Wissant. One should be pardoned if he 
still feels that in some respects Mr. Holmes's first interpretation of the facts is 
more natural than his second. Undoubtedly the sum total of the evidence points 
strongly to Boulogne. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence for both Deal and Boulogne is found in Caesar's 
account of the storm which wrecked his first fleet. This storm forced some of the 
cavalry transports back to their starting-point, drove the rest westward along 
the southern shore of Britain and finally to the Continent, and dashed his main 
fleet on the shore by his camp. It is amazing that this evidence should not 
have settled the landing-point long ago. If the ships were anchored near Deal, 
a northeast gale would have done all these things; if near Hythe, no wind, nor 
any combination of shifting winds, could have done them. How Mr. Holmes 
disposes of the argument that the tide ran in the wrong direction for Caesar to 
make Deal must be learned from his own pages. 

As regards the starting-point, Mr. Holmes seems not to have made the best use 
of the storm, though perhaps a landsman is not competent to judge. H Caesar 
sailed from Wissant, the cavalry sailed from Sangatte and were driven back to 
that point; if he sailed from Boulogne, the second port was Ambleteuse. Mr. 
Holmes argues that with a northeast wind the transports could not have made 
Sangatte. But is it certain that they had a northeast wind during the day? 
He thinks that they approached Britain and encountered the storm in the morning. 
It was not until night that Caesar's main fleet suffered damage and the cavalry 
transports which anchored off the southern shore of Britain were forced to make 
for the Continent. This fact might be explained on the hypothesis that the wind 
blew from the north during the day, and shifted to the northeast toward evening. 
In that case the transports which were driven back at once could have made San- 
gatte without difficulty. Does not the real difficulty appear when we try to imagine 
the disembarkation at Sangatte ? Apparently there is no harbor, and the beach 
is exposed to the full force of any northerly wind. Could the transports have 
come to land without splintering into driftwood ? Ambleteuse, on the other hand, 
is securely sheltered from the northeast wind, which must have been blowing by 
the time they reached the Gallic coast. 

Mr. Holmes proves that the river at which the Britons made their first stand 
in the second invasion was not the Little Stour, which Napoleon accepted, but 
the Great Stour, probably near Canterbury. The results of his discussions of 
other geographical points are chiefly negative, the evidence not warranting con- 
clusions. 

Arthur T. Walker 

University of Kansas 



